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Extract from Lord Somerville’s Essay on Sheep. 
Continued from page 186. 


To conclude this subject: —When we consider the dif- 
ferent latitudes, which, from authentic documents, we 
find congenial to the finest wooled sheep, the extremes 
of heat and cold from sixty-twe degrees north, to thirty- 
five degrees south latitude, as Sweden, Deamark, Ger- 
many (fer that also manufactures cloths ef the very 
finest quality from Spanish sheep, long established there); 
as Holland, Spain, and the colonies inland from the Cape 
of Good Hope, where the wool of the Merinos has ra- 
her improved than degenerated; few men will hereaf- 
ter venture to assert, that we, who are placed between 
both, cannot maintain, in allits purity, that which origin- 
ally, it is said, belonged to Great Britain. 


The author has frequently endeavoured to impress ‘on 
the minds of the landed proprietors of Scotland, the ab- 
solute necessity of providing some rude, but secure shel- 
ter, for the flocks which range during winter on the 
moor-lands and mountains; but his labour was of no 
avail. His idea was, supposing a tract of such land to 
consist of 1200 acres, to class it in two or three divisions, 
the best adapted of which to be preserved entire for win- 
ter-keep ; not suffering it to be depastured at all after 
the month of May, in order to get a head of grass or 
sheep-keep of such quality as it may be, and on it to 
erect a rude and cheap circular building, similar to any 
of those before described. 


On muirs of this description, springs rise in snch num- 
bers as to produce many mosses or bogs; the quality of 
the herbage growing on these is often good enough to be 
Ms 
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mown for hay. 1f the sub soil be dry and without mine 
ral impregnation, the water which flows through the soil, 
usually produces a green herbage, which, in a high north. 
ern latitude, is not liab!e to infect sleep with the rot, a¢ 
in the more southern districts. If drains were cut trans. 
versely or obliquely across these bogs, they will serve 
also as carriages, as the same water which before souk. 
ed through them would be thrown over their surface, 
and produce a rapid and surprisingimprovement. ‘This 
hay should be stacked near to the sheep cot; dry earth, 
fern, or heath, being from time to time spread over the 
bottom of the cot, the sheep wil] have their bellies, when 
lying down, kept dry; and a great deal of excellent 
manure wil! be made, whilst the profit, as far as relates to 
the health and security of the flock, will be great bre. 
yond the conception of those who, residing in less ex: 
posed districts, know not the force of winds and snow, 
or the dreadful havoc occasioned by their combined in- 
fluence. . 

Where low cultivated land is attached to a district of 
this kind, additional keep will, of course, be obtained, 
and the flock will be wintered on it; in this case also, 
the cot wauld be most beneficial. And in those moun. 
tain districts, it may be a question, whether the stock to 
be carried on them, if so treated, might not double or 
even triple in number the old stock, at the same time that 
immense losses would be avoided, 


Having stated this in a plain and distmct manner, 
again and again I contented myself with merely expres 
sing a determination, to act on this priaciple, when the 
lease or tack of one of the farms of this description, in 
the Lammer muir in Berwickshire, consisting of 2400 
acres, should expire, and said no more.on the subject. 

The grassy hills of Selkirk and Dumfries shires are 
far better suited to carry sheep, than the “heathery” of 
heath- growing muirs of Berwickshire ; but although the 
quantity of sheep to be depastured per acre caffnot be s@ 
great, still thecfcat will in proportion be the same : great 
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te extent as the farm above mentioned is, if my memory 
serves me,itcarried only 300 black-faced highland ewes, 
and their prodace, the lambs being annually sold off, 


After some considerable tine, this circumstance was 
brought to my recollection, by the célebrated Mr. Wal- 
ter Scott, who says, 13th Feb. 1808, “There is a curious 
and rather interesting subject, I have to mention'to your 
Lordship. Do youremember dining at Ashestiel; with 
some farmers, when a good deal of conversation took 
place, about housing sheep during the winter? A few: 
days ago, [ received a letter from ‘u person connected 
with one of them, covering a sort of treatise on the sub- 
ject. It seems he had atfirst considered the plan as ab-' 
solutely fanciful, but like most:strong headed men, he 
had dwelt upon it in silence fortwo years, and at length 
had seen its propriety ; and consideriag the ‘possibility 
with particular relation to the sheep grounds of Selkirk. 
shire, he has peinted out some locatadvantages, and ob- 
viated some lecal objections to an experiment. I should 
have liked to have sent this essay to your Lordship, and 
indeed he was desirous you should see it; as forme, t 
know no'more of shéep, than } do of elephants ; but there 
always struck meto be a degree of common sense and 
common principle, however contrary to common’ prac- 
tice, in the plan of dividing a sheep-walk, and having 
places to house sheep on each division.” 

The young man. writes thus: “I think it was once 
ahout two years ago, when you was at : 
you mentioned a plan of Lord Somerville’s, that he 
thonght would be a great improvement in sheep-farming. 
have thought of it at intervals ever since, and although 
almost eyery person to whom I mentioned it, thought it 
very extravagant, as | likewise then did: yet 1 am now 
of opinion, that it is not only practicable, but would be- 
come high'y advantageeus in many situations, and per- — 
haps at length of great national benefit. I have sent 
you some observations upon the subject, whichsl have 
pat together after a good deal of consideration; and I 





~ 
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request your opinion of the scheme, for I have found it of 
value upon all subjects. There is no person can be eb 
much interested in the success of such a plan as the 
Duke of ———, for his high land is mostly all strong 
and grassy ; therefore I wish the paper were shewn to 

—- , or his Grace, and I hope you will be so’ 
good as to take the trouble of doing so upon some op- 
portunity. Iam almost certain, that his Grace will think 
is worthy of a triaJ, and [ apprehend I have some right 
to be a candidate for carrying it into execution. If he 
does not, you will introduce me to Lord Somerville ; for 
it would be folly in any farmer almost, to attempt such 
a thing upon his own character, and it would go near ta 
overwhelm a young man, with the deluge of ridicule that 
wou'd certainly be the consequence. For this reason, 
you will see the propriety of speaking to pone about the 
matter, who would be apt to mention ii in the country. 


{ remain, Sir, with much esteem and respect, your most 
obedient servant, 


Jan. 4, 1808, 6 — ng 


— ~~ 








Again, in the course of three months, Mr. Scott re- 
curs to the subject, 15 May, 1808: “‘ Should you carry 
your Lammer muir experiment through, permit me most 
earnestly to recommend » as a superin- 
tendant. If you think that he is likely to be too. expen: 
sive an overscer, I would endeavour to procure you the 
assistance, of another, who is alsoan advocate of the pen- 
ning system. It seemsto be anessential point, that you 
should havea Scotch shepherd, acquainted with the cus- 
toms of the country, where an Englishman would proba- 
bly break his heart ; and on the other hand, that he 
should be a person void,of prejudice, and, from convicti; 
on, deeply interested in the success of the plan. 





“ Excuse the liberty I take in pointing out these cir: 
cumstances toso much better a judge ; sure Cam, that 
the waste of animal life on our hills in this last spring, has 


‘een an imemense logs, bath ta the farmer and the cQua 
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try. Your Lordship is most heattily welcome to use. 
my letter as you please.” 

It may raise asmi'c to notice the circumspection this 
young farmer thinks it necessary to use ; but thus itis, 
that every new proposition is at first received: fortw 
nate, indeed, is that which, after a lapse of two, or cveg. 
ten years, produces any visible effect, 1t.is very sin- 
cerely to be wished that others, whea open to convich- 
on, would have the courage and caudour te confess as 
much 
It would not be advisable to close this subject without. 
reverting, after additional experience of five years, to 
such parts of the subject before discussed, as depend gu 
experiment for confirmation or refutation. And it may 
safely be asserted, that what was expected to happew, 
has, in almost, if not in every instance, come to pass ; net 
only so, but the Merino Sheep imported, being now sea- 
soned to the elimate, have, from frequent barrenness and 
want of milk, become regular in their period of lambing; 
and, their age considered, execllent as nureca 


Jt never was even surmised, that in their woo] they 
would degenerate ; buton the contrary, it was distinet: 
ly ma.ntained, that it would become finer, and upon oly 
vious principies ; and there is not a shadow of doubt 
that ithas sv been proved. Ilaving studiously avoided 
any cross with othug flocks, this proof may be consider- 
ed as absolute ; a judginent was not formed, from sam. 
ples picked here and there, but from pieces of cloth an- 
nually exhibited, evey to the present season, and in vc} 
ry considerable numbers, some of which were never 
exceeded in quality, and but rarely if ¢ver equalled. 

Let it not be supposed, that a conviction of the supe. 
rierity of his own, which was made up from many dif 
erent, Trashamante’s or travelling flocks in Spain, over 
other flocks of genuine blood, exists in the mind of the 
author. From one animal he has drawn al! his improve 
ment ; for whilss he was brogding Lom him, ts. obiayp 
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symmetry of form and early aptitude to feed, the Bath 
Society, as has before been stated, decided that his fleece 
Was the finest which had ever come under its examina- 
tion; and this attestation was confirmed within these 
few weeks, by an unsolicited and most candid declaration 
of Dr. Parry, that so perfect a sheep-had never been 
imported into this kingdom. When others, in advan- 
cing the breed of this stock, seek a change of blood, 
which is sometimes necessary, they will know where to 
find it. Great improvement, it is universally admitted, 
has already been wrought in this breed, and much re- 
mains to be made ; but it is unfortunate that those, 
whose lot, of necessity it must be, at first to embark in 
this speculation, are of a class who must commit that 
which they ought to support by every exertion, and 
wateh over in person with unremitting attention, to the 
eare of servants, for ever prejudiced agajnst what they 
are not accustomed to. This is most disheartening, and 
bitterly tries the patience of those who know that suc- 
eess aught to be, but that disappointment will be, the 
sure result. But now that farmers have seen, and felt, 
and even tasted their way, the prospect mends ; therefore 
it has been most gratifying to the author, that he has dis- 
posed of Merino Sheep within these six months past, to 
five different farmers, who live by their professions, men 
eminent in their several districts; and in every case, 
gaccess will assuredly attend their labours. 


[To be concluded in our neat. } 
Do><eee , 
THE ADVANTAGE OF workINc OXEN. 


(Continued from page 191.) 


The Agricultural Survey of Norfolk was published in 
the year 1796. ‘The Extracts from it, which have been 
given, are highly important. But the facts and reason 
ings very recently detailed by Lord Somerville, in his’ 
Essay on Oxen, are still more satisfaqtory and concly- 
sive—as will appear froin the following Extracts. 
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¢ The nutnber of cart-horses employed in Great Bri 
tain, bas been stated by Mr. Pitt, of Pendeford, Staf 
fordshire, to be about 500,000, of which we are ready to 
admit that 200,000 may be useful, the remainder abso- 
lutely superfluous. ‘These 300,000 consume, at a very 
moderate calculation, for nine months out of twelve, one 
peck of corn per day each, that is, 63 bushels each per 
annum. At 91b. per peck, and wheat at 15lb. per peck 
(00 lb per bushel ) the fair average weights, 68 bushels of 
oats equal nearly 36 bushels of wheat. A quartern loaf, 
weighing 41b. 5 oz. some may think too short an allow- 
ance per week ; to a labouring man, in health, it probably: 
may be so ; but upen the average of the whole mass of 
population, this calculation is generally thought to be 
correct : at this rate, fourteen quartern loaves work up a 
bushel of wheat ; but two loaves may be allowed for bran 
and waste in grinding. Twelve quartern loaves re- 
main, which, at one loaf per week, make four bushels 
and three quarters to each person annually. In Scot- 
land, indeed, where oats are the food both of men and 
horses, this comparison need not be drawn. A man, 
with a wife and four children, requires on an average 
about four pecks of good oats per week (10 Ib. per peck), 
208 pecks, or 52 bushels per ann. ; @ labouring horse a 
peck and a quarter per day, for eight months in the year— 
280 precks, or 70 Winchester bushels per ann: 
© Tt appears, therefore, that one cart-horse moderately, 
or rather’ ‘immoderately fed, consumes more than ‘the 
corn or bread of seven persons ; $0 that 300,000 cart- 
horses consume annually, as much or more than 2,100,000 
~ persons ; which admitting the population to be ten milli- 
‘ons, is more than a fifth part of the whole. Here then is 
“aloss of more than ten weeks consumption of the whole 
~ kingdom. Admitting the import to be equal to six weeks, 
therewill ‘remain for export one month’s consumption, 
~ ov one twelfth of the whole produce, to say nothing of the 
supply of beef arising from the substitution of oxen, 
which of itself would make a very great difference. ‘Thre 
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calenlation is formed from the datum of Mr. Pot: (then 4 
great advocate for horse laboar), the’ we hase 500.000 
eart horses; and as the argument wads not addticed to 
serve the author’s proposition, but the reverse, should 
any error be found, it would be more likely in his fa- 
vour ; that is to say, the number of cart-horses will more 
probably exceed 500,000 than come within that number, 
Not only in this point of view is the effect visible, but the 
extravagant adoption of this animal euts both ways; 
for whilst he eats us up, we do not eat hirh. 


“Some will, perhaps say that this argument does not 
apply, because we are more ih want of corn than butch. 
er’s meat; bui the price of one, influences the price of 
the other, with very few exceptions: “ down horny 
down corn,” says the proverb. As an article of fond, 
the preference has long been given to the ox rather than 
the horse, the prejudice being strong in favour of roast 
beef, and there is every appearance of its continuance: 
Should the taste of the public vary inthis particular, a 
part of these objections to the cart-horse will lose their 
effect. 


“ By reference to a correct statement of the compar: 
ative expence between his Majesty’s horse teams, as 
ence used, and the Hereford, Devon, and Glamorgan 
ox-teams, during the year 1797, it appears that, of 65 
horses, and of 107 oxen, there is a balance in favour of 
the latter of 513]. 15s. 6d. ; or, on the same comparative 
average statement of each animal singly, the horse at 
20. 9s. per annum, and the ox 7/1. 18s. 6d. per annum, 
there appears a balance in favour of the ox of 13). 0s. 6d. 
not to mention the difference in favour of oxen in the 
prime cost, and wear and tear of the tackle, if worked in 
yokes and bows ; the casualties and ailments to which 
horses are more peculiarly liable ; the little attendance 
reqtired by the ox ; and the consideration, that if an ac- 
cident-happens to the horse, he is worth no mote than 
his skin ; whereas, in this case, an ox in any tolerable 
working order, is ever worth half his former value: 
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} have never found his Mayesty’s oxen otherwise than in 
good working condition ; an instance rarely to be found, 
except in countries long habituated to their use ; not a 
single horse being employed in so great a concern, the 
toad work and labour must be systematic, often severe ; 
where fifty three-year old steers are every year brought 
into labour, at the age of four and five working lard, 
and at the age of six years fatted off; if expence is to be 
saved in titage husbandry, it must here be found. 


“If any additional information can be derived from 
the long continued, and, it cannot be denied, successful 
practice of a private individual, I may add, that, with ex- 
ception to one team of cart horses, at the rate of one 
horse to every hundred acres of land, our whole labour 
is done by four teams, four oxen, or steers, in each ; 
three of which teams, with great ease, work ten acres 
each team per week, resting two days in it, and would 
do more when occasion presses §; arate of labour which 
must induce those who work horse-teams to give this 
matter most serious consideration, because it can carry 
on, with regularity and profit, a very great extent of bu- 





siness; forit must be remembered, that the wheat-sow- | 
ing of the autumn, the oat and barley sowing of the | 


spring, the turnip fallowing until midsummer, and the 
harvest, not only do not interfere with each other, but 
frequently admit of leisure days, which cattle not over- 
worked, seldom: fail of turning to excellent account 
When they are in labour, they pay ; when they lye by, 
their growth is a certain source of profit. 


“ As tothe question, whether oxen are liable to be 
Jamed as horses ; we trust the following is a satisfactory 
and decisive answer. In the eighteen years I have 
worked them, I canhardly remember where any one ox 
has been laid by, from lameness; for forty-eight hours to- 





§ The tree year-old steers, which are yoked up, when the six-year old oxen are turned off to 
be grazed, cannot be supposed to work equally with those seasoned to labour ; yet, from the scar- 
Gy of store-oxen, our labout has begs done at this rato, by etecss of this aye for several seasons 
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gether ; and if an instafice has occurred, it has occurred 
very rarely : nor dol remember to have lost one single 
ox or steer in labour, or: even had to replace one which 
failed in work. | 

“ The most common causes of temporary lameness in 
ofen, are slight strains on stony roads, or a stripping 
between the hoofs, similarto the foot-rot in sheep, and 
probably arising from the samz2 cause, namely, the cor: 
rosive properties of the strong dews which fall towards 
autumn. [To be continued. } 
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Columbian Agricultural Socicty. 
‘DIPDCKEE 

At a Meeting of the Standing Committee ofthe Co: 

lumbian Agricultural Society, at Georgetown, on Satur- 

day the 15th of December, A. D. 1810, it was determin- 

ed that the following Premiums, in Plate with suitable de: 

vices, be given at the General Meeting ofthe Society, to 


be held on the third Wednesday of May next, viz. 


Premium I.—To the value of SIXTY DOLLARS, 
For the best two toothed Ram Lamb, of the fine wooled 
breed 
Premium IL—To the value of SIXTY DOLLARS, 
For the best two-toothed Ram Lamb, of the long wool: 
ed breed. 


Premium HIJ.—To the value of FORTY DOLLARS, 
For the second best two toothed Ramb Lamb, of the 
fine wooled breed. 


Premium IV.—To the valuc of FORTY DOLLARS, 
For the second best two toothed Ram Lamb, of the 
long wooled breed. 


Premium V.—To the value of FORTY DOLLARS, 

For the greatest number of Lambs, in proportion to 
the number of Ewes, dropped and raised in one flock of 
not less than forty Ewes ; provided, that the number of 
Lambs be at least equal to the number of Ewes. 








~ 
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Premium V1 —To'the value of THIRTY DOLLARS, 
For the best picce of Cotton Cloth, proper for W6. 
men’s Dresses, not less than ten yards. 


Prem. VIL—Tothe value of THIRTY DOLLARS, 
For the best piece of Fancy Patterns for Vests, not 
less than ten yards. ' 


Prem. VIL.—To the value of THIRTY DOLLARS, 
For the best piece of Cotton Cloth; suitable for Panta- 
loons, or simall Clothes, not less than ten yards. 


Premium LX.—To.the value 6f TEN DOLLARS, 
For the best paig Woffen Stockings, of Cotton or 
thread, full size. é 


Premium X.—'fo tlic value of THIRTY DOLLARS, 


For the best piece of Hempen or Flaxen Sheeting, not 
less than ten yards. 


Premium X1—To the value of ‘THIRTY DOLLARS, 


For the best piece of Hempen or Flaxen Shirting, not 
less than ten yards. 


Prem. XIL—To the value of THIRTY DOLLARS, 
For the best piece of [lempen or Flaxen Table Linen, 
not less than ten yards. 


Prem. XU.—To tie value of TWENTY DOLLARS, 
For the best piece of ‘I'willed Bagging, of Hemp, 
Flax or Cotton, not less than ten yards. 


Prem. XLV.—F¥o the value of TWENTY DOLLARS, 
Fur the best piece of Bed Ticking,of Hemp, Flax or 
Cotton, or in part af all or either, not iess than ten yards. 


Premium XV.—Tv the value of TEN DOLLARS, 


For shearing a Sheep in the neatest, safest and most 
expeditious manner. 


Premium XVL—To the value of FIVE DOLLARS, 
For shearing a Sheep, second best as above. 
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Reasorahle proof will be required of compliance with 
the, 9th and 10th General Rules of the Society, viz. 


No person shall be allowed to exhibit any Arti- 
cle for Premium which has not been raised, grown, 
or made in some County of this District, or of the 
adjoining States, in which there shall reside at least 
one Member of this Society, or any Article for 
which a public Premium shall have previously been 

_ given. 


No Premium shali be given for any Articles of 
Manufacture, which have not been either spun or 
woven in the families from which they may be ex- 
hibited, and which have not been both spun and 
woven in this District or the adjoining States. 


It must be observed also, that in conformity to the 
Instruction of the Society to the Standing Committee, at 
the General Meeting in May last, 


In the first and third Premiums for Sheep, the 
quality of the wool is the principal object ; and in 
the second and fourth Premiums, the quantity of the 
wool; but in both eases the judges will take into 
view every quality which the animals may possess, 
to render them valuable tups of their respective 
breeds. 


Candidates for the 5th Premium will be required to 
produce certificates from respectable persons in their 
neighbourhood, or other satisfactory proof of the num- 
ber of ewes having lambs in the flock, of the namber 
of Lambs alive on the day of the Exhibition or within 
a few days thereof, and that no ewes have been taken 
from the flock since the first Lamb was yeaned, nor any 
Lambs brought to it from any other flock. 


It being the princ.pal object of the Society in regard 
to Manufactures, to encourage those properly called 
Domestic, It was resolved by the Standing Committce, 
that professional Manufacturers should not be considet- 
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ed as entitled to Premium for any article by them exhir 
bited, on account of having bestowed upon them the 
labour or workmanship peculiar to their art, trade or 
profession. 

It would be desirable that all Premiums be receivod 
in Plate ; but the value in money will be paid ou proper 
application to the Secretary. 

PREMIUMS will be given at the next fall Meeting 
of the Society for neat Cattle, Woolen Manufactures, 
&«. for Draught Oxen, to work single or double, and 
for written Essays on the best mode of geering and 
working Oxen, founded on actual experiments. 


| Itis also designed to give Premiums at the Spring 
Meeting in the year 1812, 

For the greatest quantity, (not less than 3 tons) 
of good Hemp, made next summer, by an individual, 
in seme County of this District, or of the adjoining 
states, in which there is at least one member. of the So- 
ciety, and offered for sale in the District of Columbia; 
and 


For the greatest extent of Live Fencing, planted sub- 
seqnent to the first day of January next, and at the 
time of the meeting, in good thriving condition, pre- 
mising to be substantial and useful 


By order of the Standing Cimmittee. 


David Wiley, Sec’ry. 
" 
PHL 


TO CIDER MAKERS, 


Joseph Cogper’s Receipt for converting Cider into Wine. 


Add to a barrel of cider immediately from the press, 
honey sufficient to make it bear an egg. Work all the 
filth out of the bung-hole, by keeping the barrel continu. 
ally full. In about five weeks draw off the pure liquor 
into a tub, and put the white of eight eggs, well beaten 
up, wiih @ pint ef clean sand, into the tub. Then add 
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gallon of cider spirit, and mix the whole well together, 
And having cleaned the barrel, return the liqpor in it, 
bung it tight, and when fine rack it off into kegs for use. 
In the opinion of many, the wine is superior to almost 
any foreign wine ; and does not cost 25 cents per gallon, 
were all the materials procured at the market price. 


To this I will add the following receipt : 


POME WINE. 

Sweet cider from the press, 26 gallons—sugar 52 lbs. 
cider spirit one. gallon—raisins 5 pounds—mix & treat 
much as above. | | 

As apples and cider are very abundant this. fall, and 
as casks are not sufficiently numerous to receive all the 
cider the farmers desire to make, it is recommended to. 
them to boil their cider with raisins two thirds away ; 
and to every barrel of boiled cider add sixteen pounds 
of sugar and one gallon of. spirit—and after fermentati- 
on, rack ; and keep to winter after this. This will make 
an apple wine. 


PPLILLP LLL LGPL LL AL 


From the Farmer’s Magazine. 
OBSERVATIONS RELATIVE TO FLAX 


Sir, 

Happening to take up an old news-paper the other 
day by accident, (the Courier of the 17th October last) 
I met with the following observation relative to Flax— 
As Ihave just begun to cultivate some (for you must 
know I am but a very young farmer) and never having 
met with, in any author, the mode of treatment thercin 
recommended, I should wish much to be informed, thro’ 
the medium of some of your correspondents acquainted 
with the cultivation and management of flax, how far it 
would be safe to adopt the mode pointed ouf, as there 
are frequently hints on different subjects suggested in 
this way, more ingenious than practically useful.—Beg- 
ging your insertion of this when convenient. 

I subscribe myself, your very humble servant. 
Perthshire, May 1809. c.R 
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«“ Fiax.—The exposure of flax or hemp to the froat 
or snow, materially facilitates the dressing of it, by de- 
stroying the glutinous matter, which unites the fibres, 
and it is now established, that keeping these plants a se. 
cond winter, will reduce, by one half, the labor which will 
attend the dressing of them the first year. It is recom- 
mended, that, after steeping, the plants be cither spread 
to the action of the frost and air, orplaced in bundles on 
their ends, and left in that state till the spring : the better 
they are dried, the legs will be the waste in dressing,” 
DPPEKEK 
From the (Vermont) WasmincTonran. 
AMERICAN PORCELAIN. 


About 18 years ago two men in the town of Monk. 
ton in this state were digging for iron ore, and about 
four feet from the surface of the ground, came toa white 
substance, which from its resemblance to white lead they 
supposed would make putty. They accordingly made 
trial of it, and found it to answer their best wishes. They 
afterwards penetrated the bed about 25 feet, and observ: 
ed the material to grow more pure, the farther they went 
down. Considerable quantities of putty have since been 
made and carried abroad for sale and by those who 
have used it, it is preferred to any other. A house in 
Vergennes was also painted with it about 16 years sinee, 
and still exhibits a hard coat, impervious to the weather. 
Owing to the narrow circumstances of the then owners, 
and the doubts and scruples of people about letting a 
certainty go for an uncertainty, as they called it, this ma- 
terial was rather talked of as valuable than put to the test 
of experiment, though it was still used in towns in the vi- 
cinity of the bed ; and it was not till a little more than a 
year ago, that any adequate ideas were entertained as to 
the real properties and value of the “ pulty stuff,” as it 
was called. The friends to American manufactures 
will be pleased to hear, that this so long neglected mate- 
rial is now ascertained to be ARGILLA APYRA OF porce- 
tain clay, and that a company is. mow forming, with a 
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view of manutacturing it into Crockery and China ware, 
A very exccllent kind of stone ware is already made, by 
mixing it with a certain proportion of common blue clay. 


‘Chis clay is found on‘the eastern side of a hill risiag ia 
snangle of about 40 degrees, and is deposited in straia la. 
ving a variable number of degrees of northern depressi- 
on, and the strata are intersected by veins of pure flint 
sand, valuable in the manufactory of flint glass ; flint 
stones are also frequently found. The soil over the bed 
is generally loose meagre earth, free from ledges ; and 
from the examinations which have becn made, the bed 
may be said to be nearly inexhaustible. 


fn an analysis of 100 grains, they yielded 56 of pore 
silex, the remaindcr were pure clay, alittle water, and g 
very small portion of oxid of iron, though scarce percept. 
ible. When submitted toa stroug heat, it forms into a 
solid porcelainous mass, without fusion, and retains its 
whiteness. 

It has a very great affinity for oil, and it is found that 
mixed in equal parts, it even improves the whiteness of 
whitelead, and adds greatly to its power of resisting the 
action of the atmosphere. It must of course be a very 
useful article in painting. 

‘The proprietors are Messrs. Dakin, Musey and Far. 
rar. ‘They have applied to the legislature for an act of 
incorporation, in fayour of which a committee, we un- 
derstand, has already reported, together with the ex: 
élusive privilege of manufacturing ,for ten- years, 
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€F It is hoped that Franxurx will not forget to con- 
tinue his Communications. 
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